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Personality Terms Commonly Used 
in Recommendations 


By Epwarp §S. Jonss, University of Buffalo 


the various criteria of ability 

used in hiring or recommend- 
ing candidates for employment leads 
to one unmistakable conclusion: the 
ordinary objective scores from school 
grades or intelligence tests are inade- 
quate. One must inevitably fall back 
on subjective data, on judgments made 
by teachers, employers or others, re- 
garding such characteristics as energy, 
reliability, insight, etc. Teachers’ 
agencies operate constantly with in- 
formation of this sort, and with a 
good deal of justification. The cor- 
relations between employers’ esti- 
mates of success of college graduates, 
and judgments of teachers for these 
individuals when they were students, 
are significantly higher! than correla- 
tions between the same success esti- 
mates and any other criteria of ability 
obtainable from curricular or other 
school time records. 


A NY careful attempt to evaluate 


FREE VS. RESTRICTED TRAIT 
JUDGMENTS 


There are two ways of handling 
these subjective judgments, at least 
from the point of view of a college 
personnel officer interested in placing 
students. One may consider only 


1 Cf. School and Society, 1923, 18, p. 685. 


those specific traits or characteriza- 
tions of personality which are obvi- 
ously most significant and which 
satisfy the chief vocational demands 
of a position, and ask a candidate’s 
superiors (teachers or previous em- 
ployers) to make judgments of these 
traits alone—preferably on a scale 
of from 5 to 10 points. There are 
many examples of this method, the 
best known being the Scott Rating 
Scale used in the army, with its five 
qualities each to be rated separately. 
Recently graphic rating scale methods 
have come into vogue, involving a less * 
tedious method of making records. 

One may, on _ the other hand, 
attempt to find out about the mean- 
ing and stability of a great many 
different terms used to characterize 
candidates, so that whenever a person 
is described, and by whatever terms, 
a fairer understanding of that indi- 
vidual may be obtained than from 
the average set of recommendations. 
Ordinarily confidential statements 
about students are not limited to 
certain set phrases. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE RATING SCALE 
METHOD 


The advantage of the first method 
is that one may learn more about a 
few restricted terms than is possible 
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with many different characterizations. 
By getting several judges to focus on 
the same individuals, three points are 
determined: first, the average rating 
given a random set of individuals for 
a particular trait; second, the amount 
of disagreement among judges when 
judging the same individuals; third, 
the extent to which judgments in 
one trait correspond to judgments in 
another, i.e., correlation between traits. 
With this information the most ap- 
propriate rubrics of personality for a 
specific occupation can be found. 

The results obtained by experi- 
menters with the first mentioned 
method, the method of the rating 
scale, have differed somewhat, but 
there are several points of general 
agreement. It has been found that 
moral traits are apt to be rated too 
leniently and without sufficient care. 
There are many ambiguous terms 
widely used which are almost value- 
less as measures. When members of 
the faculty (mostly men) in a coedu- 
cational institution judge students, 
the ratings given women are on the 
average far higher than the ratings 
given men. For most traits there is 
better agreement among the instruc- 
tors in judging men. 

There :are certain practical disad- 
vantages in such a rating scale tech- 
nique for measuring personality. In 
the first place it restricts the teacher or 
employer who is asked to judge. He 
is requested to rate students by using 
certain terms when he might prefer 
very different words or phrases. He 
is apt to be considerably annoyed be- 
cause he is urged to make estimates for 
some traits he may not feel sure of, or 
he may object to other terms which can 


be interpreted ambiguously, such as 
the term reliability. For these rea- 
sons, and also for the reason that rat- 
ing takes time, a judge asked to giye 
many estimates of students is fairly 
sure to do one of two things: either to 
delay the task of making estimates 
(or side track it completely), or docilely 
to become a mechanical recorder, 
hurrying through the: task with a 
minimum of thought and a maximum 
of “halo” influence, marking those 
whom he likes high in all traits and 
those he dislikes low. Again and 
again I have found that he literally 
hates the job. 

Another disadvantage in using only 
a small set of traits for rating (either 
by number or graphically) is that it 
interferes with the expression of fine 
shades of meaning, or the mention of 
special traits or aspects of the same 
general trait which are sometimes 
important to differentiate. Webb in 
his ‘Character and Intelligence’” has 
given a good illustration of this need 
for precision. Appreciation of humor 
and the ability to pun and be witty are 
two traits easily confused by judges, 
but found by the correlation method 
to be not closely related. 

Perhaps this is why teachers’ agen- 
cies have not devoured wholesale the 
technique of the rating card. I am 
certain from my experience in a col- 
lege Appointments Bureau that the 
average superintendent, or other em- 
ployer, prefers to look at the free, un- 
limited type of confidential statement 
rather than at a precisely worked- 
up average rating for one or more 
traits. He seems to feel that the free 


? British Journal of Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1916. 
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statement is more human. He finds 
it easier to read between the lines. 
Even the amount of information 
volunteered about a candidate is felt 
to be of some value to the employer. 
A few very general remarks made in a 
perfunctory way have no meaning, 
whereas detailed qualifications and 
the citing of specific instances are 
greatly sought after. 


A STUDY OF COMMON DESCRIPTIVE 
TERMS 


The second way of handling sub- 
jective judgments also has its decided 
disadvantages, but on account of its 
advantages, its naturalness in particu- 
lar, it is worth investigating. The 
method is less controlled, more vague. 
On the other hand it may work into a 
more practical personnel procedure. 
It is my purpose to study this second 
method, i.e. to come to a better 
understanding of many common de- 
scriptive terms used in characterizing 
applicants. 

Selection of traits. The traits or 
characterizations of personality chosen 
for study were taken from a careful 
survey of about 500 ordinary, uncon- 
trolled confidential recommendations 
of seniors written by members of the 
faculty of Oberlin College. In these 
recommendations were found 80 such 
terms used five or more times. 

Problems studied. It is these 80 
terms, occurring on the average at 
least once in 100 recommendations, 
concerning which I have tried to 
answer three questions: 

a. How leniently is each characteris- 
tic trait graded? i.e., to what extent 
are people rated too high, above the 
mid-point in a scale of values? 


b. How widely do judges scatter 
their estimates in rating students? 

c. To what extent do judges agree 
when judging the same individual? 

Procedure. It would perhaps have 
been better to use faculty members as 
judges in the main experiment, but 
this did not seem feasible. Therefore 
the members of two advanced groups 
of students in psychology, all seniors, 
were asked to judge members of their 
own class. Each man was asked to 
pair off with another man, and with 
him to select five senior men at random 
whom each knew well, being sure that 
these five were of varying degrees of 
ability and personality. The women 
were likewise advised to select senior 
women. After choosing the individ- 
uals, each member worked alone. 

Each judge was asked to rate each 
of his five subjects on each of the 80 
traits, using a scale of 5 points, with 
3 as average. As there were 9 couples’ 
of men and 10 couples of women, 45 
pairs of ratings were made for men and 
50 pairs for women in each trait. 

Computation of results. The follow- 
ing measures were then computed: 

1. Average score for each rubric. 
For men this was 3.46 for the average 
of all traits (7200 records), whereas 
the women, judged by senior women, 
received 3.31 as the average of 8000 
records. 

2. Standard deviation of the distri- 
bution of ratings for each trait. This 
S.D. for all estimates was approxi- 
mately the same for men and women, 
about 0.85. 

3. Amount of disagreement found 
when rating the same _ individual. 
The maximum amount of disagree- 
ment when measuring the same indi- 
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vidual in a trait was taken as 1.00; 
i.e., the amount 1.00 as an index of 
disagreement means that there is no 
agreement between judges for a given 
individual; that there is as much agree- 
ment in ratings of different students as 
in the ratings of the same student. 


individual ratings were drawn, and 
the difference noted between them. 
On the basis of many such drawings an 
average amount of disagreement in 
paired ratings was found. This was 
compared with the $8.D. There was 
no constant relationship observed 


TABLE 1 


Traits of personality showing fairly high agreement (50 per cent or less of random disagreement 
between pairings) 
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Has (or is) 


Amount of dis- 
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The method used to determine what 
should be considered a random maxi- 
mum disagreement—which we have 
called 1.00—was largely an empirical 
device. All the ratings for a particu- 
lar trait were considered first, and 
their Standard Deviation determined. 
Then at random any two of the 


between the S.D. for the distribution 
and the average of 100 differences in 
pairings; however, roughly, the latter 
was 1.25 times greater than the S.D. 
For any particular trait, then, the 
average amount of disagreement when 
two judges were judging the same 
individual was compared with the 
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TABLE 2 


Traits showing moderate agreement (within 50 and 25 per cent of random disagreement 
between pairings) 








Traits 
(Has or is) 


mount of dis- 


agreement 
Average 
Amount of dis- 

agreement 
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value 1.25 X S.D. This value is not 
precise, in part because there is no 
simple relation between §.D. and 
average disagreements, and in part 
because the S.D. for one judge’s set 
of ratings will not be the same as the 
S.D. for another judge nor the same 


ous indices of central tendency and of 
disagreement. It must be admitted 
that the reliability is not high for any 
particular index, especially those of 
disagreement. This was determined 
by splitting the group of men judges 
into two groups, and comparing the 


TABLE 3 


Traits showing high disagreement (within 25 per cent of random disagreement for any 
two pairings) 








Traits 
(Has or is) 


agreement 


mount of dis- 
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as the S.D. of the entire set of ratings. 
However, it is probably accurate to 
the first decimal point, which is 
sufficient to give us a rough comparison 
between traits as to their relative 
stability. 

Reliability. The most important 
question is, how reliable are these vari- 


indices of disagreememt in each group 
by traits. 

There were several cases of traits so 
studied where the variation of amount 
of disagreement was 0.1 or 0.2; though 
there were only one or two cases of 
greater disagreement than this, and 
none that would throw a trait into 
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the set of relatively high indices of 
disagreement with one group and of 
relatively low indices with another 
similar group. 

Sex differences. The difference be- 
tween the sexes is much greater than 
the difference when two groups of 
the same sex are compared. Men 
rating men tend to rate higher, with 
the same instructions, than do women 
rating women; and the men agree 
better,—which is quite understand- 
able in a coeducational institution 
where men are fewer and at the same 
time engage in more outside tasks 
involving responsibility. The expla- 
nation of many of the marked sex dif- 
ferences in “amount of disagreement” 
is difficult. It would be premature to 
generalize in the face of the bulk of 
work at hand on sex differences. If 
one selects the cases of extreme differ- 
ence between man and woman some 
of the divergences seem to be part- 
ially explainable. They are presented 
below: 


Traits showing agreements which are: 


High for men, Low for men, 
but low for women but high for women 


Adaptable Alert 
Breadth Bright 
Dependable Earnest 
Neat Forceful 
Steady Sincere 


Since men are given more positions 
of responsibility in general college 
affairs and since men perhaps know 
each other better, one could make out 
a case for the closer agreement of men 
in adaptability, breadth and steadiness. 
Women are less interested in the actual 
efficiency of others than they are in the 
attitude others take which explains the 
relatively high agreement in Alert- 


ness, Earnest, Bright, Sincere. But 
why is Neat so much more agreed upon 
by men, and Forceful by women? 
It is not because there is more varia- 
bility in the estimates in these cases. 
Is it because forcefulness is a more 
unusual trait in women, and neatness 
in men, and therefore more readily 
discerned? 

Relation between commonness of 
terms and their stability. Another ques- 
tion of interest is that of the differ- 
ence between traits very commonly 
used and those less commonly used by 
those writing recommendations. As 
stated above, all the traits studied 
had been mentioned at least five times 
in a set of 500 recommendations; but 
some of these were of course mentioned 
much more often than others. At 
first glance it looked as though there 
were some relation between the com- 
monness of the terms used and the 
amount of agreement. The two traits 
referred to most frequently, Scholar- 
ship 99 times and Ability 90 times, 
show high agreement for both men and 
women. However, except for these 
traits there is no relationship between 
the commonness of traits used and the 
amount of agreement found in their 
use. Of the other terms used as many 
as 25 times in the 500 recommenda- 
tions—including Energy (75), Good - 
Judgment (57), Attractive (52), Char- 
acter (50), Initiative (50), Good 
Appearance (49), Conscientious (46), 
Faithful (44), Enthusiastic (40), Earn- 
est (27), and Reliable (25)—the aver- 
ages of the disagreement indices are 
the same as the average for all traits. 
In other words, the fact that a term 
is commonly used is no guarantee that 
there is agreement in its use. 
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Relative stability of objective and sub- 
jective trait terms. Another interest- 
ing possibility is that of classifying 
various traits under certain general 
heads and of comparing thereby one 
type of trait with another. A differ- 
ence, for example, often cited by inves- 
tigators® is that between objective and 
subjective traits. The former are found 
to be relatively better agreed upon 
than the latter. Ability, Depend- 
ability and Capacity to Express One’s 
Self are relatively objective, readily 
discernible by all, whereas Breadth, 
Conscientious and Of High Ideals are 
less readily discerned by others and 
must be surmised from more intimate 
contract with the individual. Two 
points arise in considering the objec- 
tivity of traits. It is hard to get 
complete agreement between persons 
as to the extent of the objectivity of 
many traits in comparison to other 
traits. Secondly, a trait relatively 
objective as applied to men in a given 
situation might not be equally objec- 
tive when women are being judged, or 
even when certain other men are con- 
sidered. 

From a rough alignment of traits 
according to objectivity, there is 
evidently some correlation between 
amount of agreement and objectivity, 
especially in the judgment of the men. 
A set of the 10 most objective traits 
gave an average index of agreement of 
0.55, whereas the less objective traits 
averaged about 0.7. In the case of 
women subjects, the difference is 
negligible when the same traits are 
chosen for comparison. Again it seems 
that women judges are less interested 


* Hollingworth, H. L. “Judging Human 
Character.’’ D. Appleton & Company, 1922. 


in deeds than in attitudes—the more 
subjective traits. 

But there are decided exceptions 
even among the men, indicating that 
the objectivity criterion of a trait is 
only one item, and not a very im- 
portant one, in the determination 
of amount of disagreement. Can 
we develop other classifications of 
traits that might also be significant? 


Stability of various classes of trait terms 


In order to study traits in this respect 
the following classification was made: 


1. General Intellectual; including Ability, 
Alert, Bright, Intelligent, Keen, 
Thinker (good). 

. Special Intellectual; including Breadth, 
Scholarship, Initiative, Good judg- 
ment, Originality, Resourceful and 
Maturity (mentally). 

. Efficiency of Performance; 
Accuracy, Capable, Efficient, 
sponsible, Thorough, Careful, 
presses Self Well. 

. Efficiency in Attitude; including Am- 
bitious, Determined, Diligent, Ener- 
getic, Enthusiastic, Industrious, Hard- 
working, Painstaking, Persistent, 
Prompt, Will Succeed, Willing to 
Work. 

. Social, indicating control of others; 
including Executive Ability, Forceful, 
Influential, Inspires Confidence, Lead- 
ership. 

. Social-Moral; including Character 
(strong), Altruistic, Conscientious, 
Dependable, Earnest, Faithful, High 
Ideals, Honest, Loyal, Reliable, Steady, 
Trustworthy, Sincere, Unselfish. 

. Social, referring to attitude towards 
others; including Adaptable, Agree- 
able, Charming, Codperative, Friend- 
ly, Genial, Independent, Kindly, 
Modest, Popular, Social Mixer, Tact- 
ful, Winning Personality, Poise. 

. Miscellaneous (appearance, habits, etc.) 
—all other traits not listed above. 


including 
Re- 
Ex- 
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As there was no significant differ- 
ence in S.D. for the various types of 
traits, this is omitted in the results 
below. Record is made of the average 
rating (tendency to over-rate) and 
also the amount of disagreement found 
in these ratings. 





AVERAGE INDEX FOR 
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There are many tentative conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the table, 
though we must of course remember 
that there is a wide deviation among 
the individual members of any group 
of traits, and also that the arrange- 
ment of traits as made would not be 
agreed upon by all. In some of the 
efficiency traits particularly, there is 
not a clear difference between perform- 
ance and attitude terms. 

The average difference in ratings 
given men and women has already 
been commented upon. It may be 
observed that the men are rated rela- 
tively higher in the intellectual traits 
and the non-moral social traits. 
Women are rated very poorly in traits 
of social control, and in the general 
social traits they are not placed high 
by women judges. When men judges 


rate college women the results are 
quite different. The following short 
table indicates the type of result one 
finds when faculty members—nearly 
all men—rate men and women seniors 
whom they feel they know well. 





RATINGS MADE IN 
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Leadership......... 
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The women so judged are to be sure 
a more selected group than the men, 
and the general sex difference should 
not be considered significant. The 
point is that when men judge women 
they rate them about as highly, in 
proportion to men, in the social traits. 
and in general intelligence, as they 
rate them on the average in various: 
traits. Women are much more criti- 
cal as to intellectual and social traits, 
though they are quite lenient in their 
ratings of the moral-social traits, indi- 
cating that they are not entirely 
antagonistic to their kind. 

In the measure of amount of dis- 
agreement among the men there is no 
striking difference between types of 
traits. The general intellectual and 
social traits seem on the whole less 
agreed on than the efficiency traits, 
but the difference is not significant 
when one considers the variation of 
the individual traits within the broader 
classifications. 

When women judge women, how- 
ever, there is a rather striking differ- 
ence in the two types of intellectual 
traits. The general intellectual traits 
are quite well agreed upon, while 
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traits signifying special intellectual 
abilities show almost complete lack of 
agreement. There is only one rubric, 
capacity for scholarship, which shows 
enough agreement to be worth much 
as a measure of personality. On the 
other hand, in the traits involving 
social control of others, women judges 
tend to agree with each other well. 
It is to be noted that these were also 
the traits in which women scored so 
low, below the expected average for 
women. The explanation is no doubt 
that there are a few outstanding super- 
ior students whom all will agree upon 
as superior in these traits, the others 
being rated quite generally low. 

When men judge women the same 
tendencies seem to obtain in the 
matter of agreement between judges. 
Faculty members rating senior women 
agreed very well in the traits of gen- 
eral intelligence and leadership, and 
relatively poorly in the special intel- 
lectual trait of Originality and in 
all social traits not involving social 
control. 

More striking however than the 
agreement between traits which seem 
to be of the same general type is the 
frequent complete disagreement in 
traits one would expect to find very 
much alike in their characteristics. 
A good example is in the efficiency 
terms Capable and Efficient. With 
both men and women, the former 
trait is rated more leniently and is 
agreed upon better than the latter. 
Another interesting comparison is in 
the two traits, Honest and Trust- 
worthy. With the first term there is 
good agreement for men and women, 
but particularly for women judges 
(0.4); whereas with the latter term 
the disagreement is about the same 
for men (0.6), while for women there 
is practically no agreement (0.9). 


A study of the exact connotations 
of terms would be interesting in this 
connection. However, this would be 
a difficult and time-consuming process 
hardly warranted unless further stud- 
ies involving many more cases sub- 
stantiate the results here shown. 
Certain it is that some words have 
meanings well agreed upon by all 
while many more have ambiguous uses 
or are so lacking in definite meaning 
that they are practically useless in 
measuring personality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are three positive results of 
this study. In the first place there has 
been selected a set of terms referring 
to personality measurement, which 
are commonly used in recommending 
college students to prospective em- 
ployers. Secondly, these terms have 
been roughly compared as to the tend- 
ency to over-rate candidates with 
them, and as to the amount of agree- 
ment between judges when rating the 
same person. Finally, a number of 
general features of these terms have 
been tentatively studied. Objectivity 
of a term is a better guarantee of use- 
fulness and stability than common- 
ness but even objectivity fails when 
women judge women. 

Traits were classified as to type, 
and some differences noted; but each 
term has its own connotations and 
definiteness, and therefore its specific 
usefulness, over and above any gen- 
eral characteristics which tend roughly 
to fix its value. 

A word useless when used alone, 
such as “‘independent,’’ might be very 
significant when used in connection 
with specific traits, such as scientific 
research ability. But the value of 
words and phrases in combination is a 
separate study. 





Intelligence Tests in the Civil Service 


A Discussion of Fundamental Principles in the Devel- 
opment and Application of Intelligence Tests 


By L. L. Tourstone, Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Intelligence tests constructed by psychologists are now being used 
by the United States Civil Service Commission, and by the Civil 
Service Commissions of San Francisco, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, and Massachusetts. It has been estimated that ten thou- 
sand dollars in clerical hire were saved on one examination 
alone by the use of objective examination methods. Recenily 
twenty-four thousand applicants were examined for railway 
mail-clerk positions by intelligence tests and objective trade tests. 
At the present time the United States Civil Service Commission 
is devising similar tests for the postal service. Dr. Thurstone 
has been one of the leaders in this movement to make the newer 
methods available for the public service as well as for industry 
and education. 


The following paper was first issued as a mimeographed bulletin 
of the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, and is pub- 


lished here with the permission of that Bureau. It presents its 
theme so lucidly and non-technically that it will be welcomed by 
all who have not previously mastered the basic principles under- 
lying the use of intelligence tests in employment procedure. 


do not solve all examination 

problems, but they do seem to 
accomplish results that have not been 
attained by the examination methods 
that have been in general use. Ex- 
aminers must not be so _ over- 
enthusiastic about the favorable 
results that they expect psychological 
tests to do the impossible. Further- 
more, it must be admitted that an 
examiner who has been accustomed to 
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write test questions in the customary 
free form needs some practice in 
writing psychological tests and short- 
answer tests before he can avail him- 
self of the full advantages of the 
newer methods. 

This paper is not intended as a 
recommendation of particular tests for 
particular positions. It is only a dis- 
cussion of some fundamental princi- 
ples in the development and applica- 
tion of intelligence tests. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS 


It is essential to realize first of all 
the fundamental difference between 
educational tests and_ psychological 
tests. An educational test is intended 
to measure how much a person has 
profited from a more or less formal 
course of instruction in a definite sub- 
ject. A psychological test is intended 
to measure mental traits of various 
kinds without reference to any partic- 
ular course of instruction. In an 
educational test the subject is rather 
definitely assigned, and it is ordinarily 
possible to cram for it by studying the 
specific subject matter. One can pre- 
pare for an educational test, whereas it 
is usually not profitable to prepare, in 
the same sense, for a psychological 
test. 

A few examples will make clear 
this fundamental difference between 
educational tests and psychological 
tests. If a subject is taking a psycho- 
logical test to determine his musical 
ability, he might submit to a test of 
pitch discrimination as a part of the 
program. This test will measure the 
accuracy with which he can tell the 
difference between two tones of nearly 
the same pitch. In the test these 
tones are made more and more alike, 
until the difference between the upper 
and the lower tones that are being 
compared becomes so small that many 
people fail to tell correctly which of 
the two is the higher. Some people 
can discriminate between tones that 
are almost alike and say with cer- 
tainty which is the higher. With 
other people the tones must be quite 
far apart before they can tell definitely 
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which is the higher. This is only one 
example selected from the field of 
psychological tests. It has been 
demonstrated that the ability to dis- 
criminate between the pitches of differ- 
ent tones is not noticeably improved, 
even by years of practice. It seems 
to be a capacity that is determined 
largely by the anatomical construction 
of the ear of the individual person. 
Obviously a person must have a fine 
pitch discrimination in order to play 
the violin. On the basis of scores in 
this test alone it can be said with 
considerable certainty that a person 
whose pitch discrimination is very 
coarse is unable to learn to play the 
violin, but it does not follow at all 
that a person who has a fine pitch 
discrimination can therefore learn to 
play the violin, or become an artist. 
because other mental and emotional 
traits are also required. In a test of 
this kind the traits dealt with are 
more or less unaffected by courses of 
instruction which are to some extent 
formal, and the particular illustration 
chosen is an exceptionally good one, 
because of the fact that pitch dis- 
crimination as a mental trait'is not 
noticeably improved with practice. 

The case is, of course, quite different 
with examinations in geometry, foreign 
languages, history, commercial law, 
and other specific subjects in which 
the mark that a person makes in an 
examination is largely determined by 
the effort that he has put into formal 
practice and study. 

The importance of the distinction 
between psychological tests and educa- 
tional tests in the field of employment 
can readily be seen wher it is realized 
that employers are very frequently 
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looking for applicants who show 
promise of growth. They are looking 
for people who have the abilities re- 
quired and they are often willing to 
leave the question of acquiring specific 
information to take care of itself. An 
employee who has a mind which is 
adapted for the position for which he 
applies will pick up the detailed in- 
formation that he needs for his new 
job, and some employment managers 
realize that it is more important to 
employ people who have the right kind 
of mind and personality than it is to 
require of the applicant that he show 
the specific information required for 
the job. There are, to be sure, numer- 
ous exceptions to this rule. A typist 
is of course expected to be able to run 
a typewriter before applying for the 
position of a typist, but there are great 
numbers of positions for which the 
information requirements are by no 
means specific and in which it is 
actually preferable to select bright 
people who may be depended upon to 
learn the details of their jobs after 
appointment. It is this need that 
has led employment managers and 
civil service people to look to the 
intelligence test methods as a possible 
supplement to the so-called duties test. 


THE BINET TESTS 


Psychologists have been working for 
many years on problems of measuring 
different kinds of mental traits, but 
this field of inquiry first received 
popular attention when Binet and 
Simon prepared some tests to deter- 
mine the relative brightness or alert- 
ness of school children. Their prob- 
lem was to develop a relatively simple 
method of separating the dull children 
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from the normal children, in order to 
give them the special attention that 
they needed, and to separate the bright 
children from the normal children in 
orcer to give them the opportunity to 
progress at the faster rate which their 
minds would make possible. The 
fundamental idea of the Binet tests is 
quite simple. A child is said to be 
unusually bright if he is found to be 
observant, if he collects a rather wide 
range of miscellaneous information, 
and if he comprehends simple, logical 
relations at a relatively early age. 
The Binet tests only put in a more or 
less formal way the same method of 
judging a child’s brightness that would 
be used in talking with the child to 
determine his mental alertness. The 
child is shown, for example, a few 
postage stamps and asked some 
questions about them. He is asked 
to make change with a few ordinary 
coins. The examiner reads a simple 
absurdity to the child in order to 
discover whether he understands why 
the statement is absurd. A list of 
several hundred questions of increas- 
ing order of difficulty were collected by 
Binet as possibly indicating the rela- 
tive brightness or dullness of children. 
The test mark does not depend on any 
one question. That would obviously 
be unfair. There are numerous 
questions, and if a child fails on some 
questions, he is given the opportunity 
to make up for it by answering some 
other questions instead. 

This fact is an important one in a 
consideration of the reliability of test 
scores. People who do not understand 
the principles of intelligence tests fre- 
quently point to some simple question 
which, in their own judgment, is in- 
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adequate to measure mental alert- 
ness. Very likely a test which con- 
tained only two or three of these 
questions would be extremely unre- 
liable. It is a fundamental principle 
of psychological test methods that the 
questions should be specific so that the 
_ answers to them can be definitely 
marked, and that they should cover a 
relatively wide range so that the com- 
petitor’s accidental failure on any 
single question will not seriously affect 
the total score. By proceeding in 
this way with a large number of 
definite items, one measures a trait 
much more accurately than by asking 
a smaller number of questions which 
cannot be answered so definitely. 
Thus the development of psycho- 
logical tests started with the work of 
Binet and Simon on mental alertness 
tests for children. Their tests served 
a very useful purpose in separating 
children according to their mental 
ability, so that they could be placed 
to their best advantage in the grades 
of the public schools. At the present 
time, some of the more progressive 
city school systems are using either 
the Binet tests, or modern revisions 
of them, for this very purpose, and 
thousands of children are saving one 
or two years of their public school 
career as a result of these psychological 
examinations. The bright children 
are placed in special classes where 
they can progress faster than the 
normal rate, and the dull children are 
placed in special classes where they 
may spend their time profitably on 
rather simple vocational studies rather 
than in struggling repeatedly with sub- 
jects that they do not master. 
Fortunately the guidance of public 
school children by- means of the in- 
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telligence tests is not made in any 
absolute way. Many mistakes are 
made in the use of the tests, and these 
mistakes are corrected periodically by 
shifting the children into the classes 
where they belong, as determined by 
actual school performance. The tests 
find their greatest usefulness as an ad- 


ministrative device in an occasional . 


rough classification of the children. 
On this account there is no need to fear 
that the intelligence tests determine in 
any absolute way the fate of a child. 
The tests constitute merely an aid for 
school administrators in doing their 
work. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY MENTAL AGE 


The concept of mental age also 
originated in dealing with mental tests 
for children. It was found that 
children of the same actual age varied 
considerably in mental alertness, so 
that some children who were only 
eight years old were as bright as some 
children who were ten years old; 
some eight year old children were no 
brighter than certain other six year 
old children; and so on. These ob- 
servations led to the distinction 
between three kinds of age which are 
important: in school administration. 
These three kinds of age are: (1) 
chronological age which is the actual 
age of the child, (2) the mental age 
and (3) the physiological age. 

The average mental alertness of 
several hundred eight-year-old chil- 
dren, as measured by the Binet test, 
was declared to be the mental age of 
eight. Ifa six year old child answered 
successfully the same number of Binet 
test questions as the average eight 
year old child, then that six year old 
child would be said to have a mental 
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age of eight. This seems reasonable, 
because he would have, according to 
the test, the same mental alertness as 
the average eight year old child. Such 
a six year old child would be said to 
have a chronological age of six, and a 
mental age of eight, indicating that 
he was an unusually bright child. 
Similarly, if a twelve year old child 
could answer correctly only the same 
number of questions as the average 
of the nine year old children, he would 
be said to be retarded. Such a child 
would be said to have a chronological 
age of twelve and a mental age of 
nine. When a child is brighter than 
the average child of its own age it is 
said to be mentally accelerated, and 
when it is less bright than the average 
child of its own age it is said to be 
mentally retarded. The physiological 
age refers to the bodily development of 
the child. The ratio of the mental 
age to the chronological age is called 
the intelligence quotient. It is usually 
denoted by the abbreviation I.Q. 
Thus if a child has a mental age of 
twelve and a chronological age of ten, 
its intelligence quotient would be 1.2, 
indicating in a numerical way the 
relative standing of the child as to its 
mentality. When the mental age con- 
cept is applied to adults difficulties 
arise that we shall discuss later. 


THE ARMY ALPHA INTELLIGENCE TEST 


The Army Alpha Intelligence Test is 
another very significant and important 
step in the development of intelligence 
tests. It has been given to thousands 
of men in the United States Army, 
college students, and people in civil 
life. 

The Army Alpha Intelligence Test 
was constructed from a large variety 
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of test questions. In order to select 
the questions which were best, the 
different kinds of questions were given 
to large numbers of people whose 
mental alertness varied widely and 
who were fairly well known to the 
examiners preparing the tests. From 
the whole list of questions, eight forms 
which were found to differentiate fairly 
well between bright and dull people 
were selected to constitute the intelli- 
gence test. Separate directions are 
given for each part of the Army Alpha 
test, and the parts are so arranged in 
the test pamphlet that separate time 
limits are allowed for each part. 

There are several differences be- 
tween the Binet-Simon tests and 
the Army Alpha Intelligence Test. 
The Binet test was devised for use 
with children of public school age, 
while the Alpha test is for use 
with adults. Most of the answers in 
the Binet test are given orally by the 
child, while the competitor writes the 
answers to the Alpha test. The men 
in the army were first given a test to 
determine whether they could read and 
write. Those who could read and 
write were then given the Alpha form 
of the intelligence test, and those who 
were illiterate were given the Army 
Beta Intelligence Test. Another dif- 
ference is that the Binet test is an 
individual test and the Alpha test is a 
group test. An examiner can examine 
only one child at a time by means of 
the Binet tests, but a large group of 
people may be examined in a very 
short time by means of the Alpha test. 

It was found that, in general, the 
ablest men of the army made the 
highest scores in the Alpha test, 
although there were numerous 
exceptions. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS 


Psychologists have worked with 
tests for mental traits other than 
intelligence, such as the ability to 
visualize, the ability to perceive small 
differences in color or sound, the 
ability to repeat complicated rhythms, 
the ability to move the fingers or the 
hands quickly, the ability to memorize, 
and so on. All of these tests for 
mental traits are referred to collec- 
tively as psychological tests. The in- 
telligence test is one of the many dif- 
ferent varieties of psychological test. 
Thus the test for color-blindness is a 
psychological test, but it is not an 
intelligence test. An intelligence test 
is that particular kind of psychological 
test which is intended to measure 
mental alertness, and mental alertness 
is only one of the dozens of mental 
traits which would have to be de- 
scribed in order to state fully any 
person’s mentality. 

During the last few years psychol- 
ogists have turned their attention to 
the possibility of measuring mental 
traits in the field of emotion, tem- 
perament, and will, but so far that 
kind of psychological test has not been 
developed far enough to warrant prac- 
tical application. The intelligence 
tests measure intellectual or mental 
alertness fairly well, but there are as 
yet no reliable tests of temperament 
and will. 

The term “mental test” is broader 
than the term “psychological test.” 
All educational and psychological tests 
are mental tests. Examples of mental 
tests are tests of color-blindness, 
arithmetic, intelligence, state bar ex- 
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aminations, and all school exam- 
inations. 

Aptitude tests. An aptitude test is 
that particular kind of psychological 
test which is intended to measure the 
ability to learn some special thing. 
An aptitude test for telegraphers is a 
test which is intended to measure a 
person’s ability to learn telegraphy. 
The aptitude test for telegraphers is 
not, of course, a test involving teleg- 
raphy, because the competitor is not 
supposed to know anything about 
telegraphy when he takes an aptitude 
test. The aptitude test is merely 
intended to predict whether or not he 
can learn telegraphy. As a matter 
of fact, the aptitude test for this 
particular subject consists in a series 
of rhythms which the competitor is 
asked to repeat. If he has a good 
sense of rhythm he is given a high 
rating in the aptitude test. If he has 
a poor sense of rhythm he is given a 
low rating in the test. It has been 
found that people who have a good 
sense of rhythm are, in general, better 
able to learn the telegraphic code than 
those who have a poor sense of rhythm. 
This seems reasonable enough, because 
both sending and receiving the tele- 
graphic code are largely matters of 
receiving and repeating rhythms of 
different kinds. The test does not 
presuppose any knowledge of the tele- 
graphic code, nor are the rhythms 
given as fast as the telegraphers use 
them. 

Another example of this kind of test 
is the mechanical aptitude test. In 
this test the person tested is given 
some rather simple mechanical con- 
trivances which he is asked to assemble 
or manipulate. The test questions or 
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the test pieces are, of course, simple 
so that a person who has no mechanical 
training can reason out the solutions 
if he has what is known as “mechanical 
aptitude.” The person who has no 
feeling for mechanical things will look 
upon the mechanical contraptions in 
the test as strange, difficult, and 
entirely impossible for him to tackle. 
The mechanical aptitude tests are, of 
course, checked by formal training in 
machine work and electrical work, but 
the tests are arranged in such a way 
that they depend as little as possible 
on the knowledge of technical terms 
or the use of tools which are not 
generally accessible to anyone who 
has been interested in tinkering with 
mechanical things. 

Trade tests. The term “trade tests” 


is used to cover all those tests which — 


measure present vocational skill or 
information. Such tests are not psy- 
chological tests in the true sense of 
the term. But they may be mental 
tests. A test in stenography in which 
the competitor takes dictation to show 
that he can do stenographic work is a 
trade test. The test is then intended 
to measure the present skill of the 
competitor. A trade test for a 
machinist is a test in which the com- 
petitor is asked questions about 
machine tools, about the operation of 
lathes and milling machines, and in 
some trial tests he is actually given a 
sample job and sent into the shop to 
complete it. His mark in the trade 
test is supposedly a direct index of his 
present skill in his occupation as a 
machinist. 

The aptitude tests for stenography 
and machine work do not presuppose 
any present skill on the part of a 
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competitor because their purpose is to 
discover the candidate’s talent, his 
ability to learn that trade or occupa- 
tion. The following outline gives a 
simple classification for these various 
terms which are sometimes used with 
a great deal of confusion. It is not a 
complete classification but it may serve 
to classify the main types of tests here 
described. 


Physical tests 
Mental tests 
Educational tests 
School tests 
Trade tests 
Psychological tests 
Intelligence tests (general ability) 
Aptitude tests (special abilities) 


WHAT IS GAINED BY INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS 


An intelligence test is intended to 
measure, more or less roughly only, 
the degree of mentality or intelligence 
of the candidate. Psychologists have 
not yet entirely agreed on any 
theoretical definition of intelligence, 
but they mean just what we ordinarily 
mean by _ intelligence—brightness, 
smartness, brains, keenness, and alert- 
ness—as contrasted with the opposites 
in dullness, stupidity, inability to 
catch on and understand, inability to 
learn rapidly, inability to face novel 
situations with resourcefulness. 

We must recall one fundamental 
difference between an intelligence test 
and a school examination. The school 
examination is intended to measure 
how much a person knows, how much 
he has learned from a course of instruc- 
tion or from experience. The intelli- 
gence test is intended to measure, not 
how much a person has already 
learned, but how intelligent he is 
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irrespective of hiseducation. In prac- 
tice it is impossible to separate these 
two factors entirely, but the intelli- 
gence test emphasizes native mental 
endowment, the ability to do mental 
work right now in the examination, 
quickly and accurately. The in- 
telligence test assumes some education 
such as the ability to read and write 
and the knowledge of simple numbers, 
but this is assumed to be general for 
all who take the test. Intelligence is 
supposedly measured by the quickness 
and accuracy with which a person 
can use the facts that almost every- 
body knows. 

The difference can be illustrated 
- by an example. Suppose that a few 
simple problems in arithmetic are 
given to a child that is studying arith- 
metic in school. The problems would 
be mostly an educational test because 
the arithmetical knowledge is part of 
the present school work of that child. 
It would be only partly a test of 
intelligence. If the same problems 
in arithmetic are given to a class of 
fifty high school seniors who have all 
supposedly mastered the rudiments of 
arithmetic we would be justified in 
saying that the differences are in larger 
part due to differences in the intelli- 
gence of the students. 

Of course the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, other things being equal, 
the intelligent person learns more 
readily than the mentally less gifted 
person. Consequently education serves 
as a rough index of intelligence. 
As a general rule those who have an 
education are brighter than those 
who have dropped out of school, but 
the distinction must be recognized 
between the uneducated intelligent 
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mind and the educated intelligent 
mind. The intelligence test is an 
effort to do justice to the bright mind, 
to let the alert mind show its qualities 
even though it has not enjoyed the 
opportunities of formal schooling. 

It is really not necessary to define 
intelligence in order to use intelligence 
tests with profit. It is only necessary 
to show that the intelligence tests 
actually work. If they work and if 
they are not otherwise adminis- 
tratively offensive, they can be used 
to advantage even though it is not 
known with any final certainty what 
intelligence really is. People use 
electricity, but they really do not 
know what electricity is. It is enough 
to know that electricity can be used to 
an advantage. That is why people 
use it. Examiners should reason the 
same way about intelligence. If the 
intelligence tests can be used to an 
advantage, their use is justified, even 
though no one can say with final 
scientific accuracy just what intelli- 
gence is. 


SHORT-ANSWER TESTS AND INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTS 


The ordinary examination question 
to which we are accustomed is tech- 
nically known as the free-answer or the 
essay-answer type. When the com- 
petitor writes his answer he is given 
a blank sheet of paper and proceeds 
to write whatever he chooses. He 
writes a long or a short answer, and the 
form of the answer is entirely within 
his choice. The examiner then has 
the task of reading the free answer of 
the competitor and giving a grade to it. 
If the competitor is bluffing, the 
examiner must depend upon his own 
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ingenuity to discover whether several 
pages of handwriting are a bluff on the 
part of the competitor, or a concise 
statement showing mastery of the 
subject matter. 

The short answer type of examina- 
tion is so conducted that the competi- 
tor is not given the opportunity to 
bluff. He is given very specific items 
which he must check or underline or 
mark in some way, and his knowledge 
or ignorance of the subject matter of 
the question is revealed by pinning 
him down to very specific answers to 
very specific questions. The short- 
answer examination is distinguished 
more by the form of the answer than 
by the form of the question. In the 
development of intelligence tests and 
psychological tests in general, the 
short-answer form of question and 
objective methods have been used. 
These two methods in examination 
technique are of course not limited to 
psychological tests, but their develop- 
ment has been largely due to their wide 
use in such tests. Short-answer tests 
are now being used in many school 
examinations and in other kinds of 
examinations outside the field of in- 
telligence tests. Intelligence tests are 
not necessarily arranged in the form 
of short-answer tests, although most 
intelligence tests are so arranged, and 
the development and success of in- 
telligence tests are probably in part 
due to their arrangement in the short- 
answer form. 


THE CRITERION FOR CIVIL SERVICE 
TESTS 


Suppose that two examinations are 
being considered to decide which is 
the better. Civil service examiners 
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may differ in their opinions as to the 
relative value of the two tests. There 
may even be a dispute as to which of 
the two tests should be used for the 
selection of applicants for a certain 
position. There is one method of 
answering such a question more funda- 
mentally than can be done by any 
arguments that may be produced with 
reference to the test questions them- 
selves. This method is to give both 
tests to a group of people whose 
abilities in the job are known and to 
determine in a statistical and unbiased 
way which of the two tests agrees the 
better with the known abilities of the 
people who take the tests. Such a 
procedure is to carry out an experi- 
ment: It is possible to give two tests 
to a group of people whose abilities 
are known, simply for the purpose of 
trying the tests. 

If those competitors who make high 
scores in a test are also the people who 
are later judged to be the most able 
employees, and if those who make low 
scores in a test are judged to be the 
least able, the test is a good one. On 
the other hand, if those candidates 
who make high scores in the test are 
later found among the best and the 
poorest employees, indifferently, and 
if those who make low scores in the 
test are successful in their jobs as 
frequently as not, then the test is a 
poor one. The relative degree of 
agreement between the test ratings on 
the one hand and the known abilities 
of the people in the experimental 
group can be ascertained by statistical 
methods which are entirely free from 
personal bias and opinion. That test 
which agrees best with the known 
abilities of the competitors should be 
used. 
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The judgments of the abilities of 
people who take a test are known as 
the criterion or the standard by which 
the test is evaluated. It is one of the 
fundamental principles of examination 
technique that an examination must be 
shown to agree with a criterion or 
standard before it can be said to have 
demonstrated its practical value. 
This principle is very generally 
violated. Examinations are _ pro- 
nounced to be good for all sorts of 
reasons, but no reason for pronouncing 
a test good or bad can begin to com- 
pare in importance with this funda- 
mental question, “Just how well does 
this test agree with the criterion?” 
The criterion is the best available 
statement of the known abilities of the 
competitors who take the test. If the 
test does not agree well with the 
abilities which the test is supposed to 
measure, then that test is a poor test, 
no matter what other characteristics it 
may have. 

Recommendations regarding tests 
can best be made on the basis of ex- 
perimental studies of their degree of 
relationship with some criterion or 
standard which is, as far as possible, 
independent of the test itself. Effi- 
ciency rating systems of various kinds 
are in use, but they are not often 
reliable as criteria for evaluating 
mental tests. The ratings of ability 
must be given by judges who know the 
people they are rating and who are 
genuinely interested in the success 
of the experiment. For this reason 
it is often necessary to ask for special 
ratings or estimates of the people who 
are asked to take an experimental test. 

The method of checking the value 
of a test consists in comparing these 
two variables: (1) the scores in the 
test, and (2) the criterion, which is 
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the estimates or judgments of ability. 
The degree of relationship between 
these two variables states the prac- 
tical value of the test. If that 
relationship is found by statistical 
analysis to be low, the test is useless. 
If the relationship is found to be high, 
the test does measure that which it is 
intended to measure. It is, of course, 
the object of a civil service test to 
select applicants in such a way that 
those who are appointed will be 
declared to be competent by their 
superiors after appointment. 

It may be that the judgment of the 
examiner is the best available criterion 
of the value of a test. If no ratings 
of employees’ ability are available, 
the examiner must depend upon his 
judgment in deciding whether or not 
any particular test is a good one. In 
such a case, however, the examiner is 
really comparing test scores and ability 
on the job although he is not able 
to do it by any sort of mathemat- 
ical calculation. Some examiners are 
much more successful than others in 
preparing tests which prove to be use- 
ful, but in any case it is worth while 
to check up the test results if estimates 
of ability on the job are obtainable. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Intelligence tests serve as a useful 
supplement to other employment 
methods. For any position in which 
mental alertness is a desirable or re- 
quired trait, the intelligence tests have 


_the useful function of eliminating the 


less gifted. The best way to use the 
intelligence test is to eliminate defi- 
nitely all applicants who make scores 
below a certain minimum and to select 
applicants from among those who 
make acceptable scores in the intelli- 
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gence test and who show other 
evidence favorable to their appoint- 
ment. In this way the intelligence 
test is not the sole guide in making a 
selection, but it is a sufficient guide 
in eliminating those of _ inferior 
mentality. 

It sometimes happens that positions 
are best filled by people of low mental- 
ity on account of the routine character 
of the work. In such cases bright peo- 
ple should not be eligible for appoint- 
ment and only those who make rather 
lowscores in the intelligence test should 
be accepted. With such an arrange- 
ment the appointees remain contented 
in routine work, whereas if bright 
people are placed in routine work they 
become discontented. It has actually 
been shown that there is a correspond- 
ence between the turnover records in 
different kinds of factory work and 
the intelligence test ratings of the 
workers. In some routine jobs it is 
the bright people who consistently 
leave, whereas in other more exacting 
jobs it is the people with low intelli- 
gence test scores who leave their jobs. 

Several civil service commissions 
are already using intelligence tests as 
part of their regular civil service ex- 
amination procedure with considerable 
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success. There are some conditions 
in the use of intelligence tests in 
which the problem of the civil service 
commission is quite different from 
that of the private employer. One of 
these conditions is the fact that the 
civil service commissions must write 
repeated examinations which become 
public property as soon as the tests 
have been given. For this reason it 
is necessary for the civil service ex- 
aminers to write new examinations 
frequently. If civil service examiners 
are going to use intelligence tests, it 
will be necessary for them to have 
available an extensive collection of 
material from which a large number of 
successive intelligence tests of com- 
parable difficulty may readily be 
constructed. 

Examiners who are interested to 
study some of the current psycho- 
logical and educational tests may 
obtain sample copies from the follow- 
ing publishers: The World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York; C. H. 
Stoelting and Company, 3037 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois; Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 
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CONFERENCE OF COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC 
PROBLEMS OF HUMAN MIGRATION 


The Committee on Scientific Problems of 
Human Migration, National Research Coun- 
cil, called a meeting of its codperating in- 
vestigators at the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati 
on December 30, 1923. In the absence of 
Dr. A. E. Jenks, Dr. R. M. Yerkes presided. 
The morning and afternoon sessions were 
given over to reports of the status of their 
particular researches by each of the major 
investigators; viz., Analysis and Measure- 
ment of Human Personality, W. V. Bingham 
and C. 8. Yoakum; Extending the Appli- 
cability of Mental Measurement, C. C. 
Brigham and R. M. Yerkes; Analysis and 
Measurement of Primitive Modes of Human 
Response, Raymond Dodge and H. C. 
Bingham; ‘Mechanical Abilities and Their 
Measurement, D. G. Paterson and H. W. 
Rogers; Survey of European Sources of 
Migrational Information, H. P. Fairchild; 
Relation of Labor Need and Supply of 
Immigration, W. C. Mitchell and Harry 
Jerome; Influence of Race on Pathol- 
ogy, Raymond Pearl; Physical Traits of 
Ethnic Groups and Their Crosses, Clark 
Wissler. 

In the evening there was a general dis- 
cussion with special reference to desirable 
extension or modification of the work of the 
committees and the research workers. 


CONVENTION OF NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Industrial Education Section of the 
National Society for Vocational Education 
held an unusually interesting and well 
attended meeting on the occasion of the 
recent National Convention of the Society 
held at Buffalo December 6, 7, 8. The 
morning meeting discussed the subject 
‘Ways in which the Public Schools Can 
Coéperate with Industry.”’ The discussion 


was opened with a paper by Franklin T. 
Jones, Supervisor of Training, The White 
Motor Company, Cleveland, Ohio. By the 
use of numerous charts adapted from the 
census reports and the reports of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, Mr. 
Jones was able to demonstrate the prospec- 
tive great need for men in mechanical 
industries, especially in the next ten to 
twenty years; also that more than 100,000 
men per year in supervisory positions would 
be needed during this period and that of 
this number probably one in ten would be a 
college man. In other words, approxi- 
mately nine men will be promoted from the 
ranks of industrial workers with less than 
college education for every one man thus 
promoted who is a college graduate. 

It was pointed out that the great services 
which the schools can render to industry 
are two. First, get a clear grasp of the 
opportunities open to the boy who enters 
industry at the bottom and then con- 
sistently and persistently present this op- 
portunity to him until both his parents and 
himself understand it. Second, get clearly 
before the minds of pupils and parents that 
opportunity for future promotion is more 
closely associated with the rough job than 
with the white collar job. Roughly the 
chance of promotion in favor of the boy 
who starts as a shop workman as compared 
with the boy who starts as a clerical worker 
is 5 to 1. 

This subject was discussed from the 
various standpoints of the State Supervisor, 
the City Director, the Director of Continua- 
tion Schools, the Coédrdinator, the teacher 
trainer and the foreman trainer, by various 
state and city officials in industrial educa- 
tion. It was repeatedly emphasized that 
it was necessary for the school authorities 
to establish numerous contacts with in- 
dustry. Among such contacts were men- 
tioned conferences between school authori- 
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ties, educational directors in industrial 
plants, with Building Trades Council repre- 
sentatives and representatives of em- 
ployers. Information can be distributed 
through social organizations, through the 
State Labor Department, through em- 
ployers and through unions. It was 
emphasized that in general it was the func- 
tion of the educational authorities to make 
advances to the employers on these subjects 
and to be ready with definite recommenda- 
tions for action. It was also pointed out 
that schools could be very useful by co- 
operating with commercial plants in the use 
of equipment. 

George Frazee, Director of Continuation 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan, empha- 
sized the necessity of exercising good sales- 
manship in the matter of vocational educa- 
tion so that the subject shall be sold to 
superintendents of schools, boards of educa- 
tion and to industry. He explained some 
of the methods that have been used along 
these lines in Grand Rapids. 

Edward T. Welsh, Coédrdinator of Schools, 
Buffalo, explained the importance of the 
proper placement of graduates of vocational 
schools as a means of establishing contacts 
with industry. ‘The vocational director 
should make no promise he cannot fill.” 

Miss Laura Murray, Bureau of Extension, 
University of Texas, outlined the five fold 
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responsibility in the carrying out of voca- 
tional education training; first, publicity; 
second, organization of instructional 
material; third, carrying out of instruction; 
fourth, follow up; fifth, organization of 
instruction. 

T. E. Jones, Supervisor of Foreman 
Training, State of Ohio, outlined the work 
in foreman training as carried on by the 
division of trades and industry of the Ohio 
Educational Department. 

The afternoon session was given over to a 
round table discussion of training of 
workers for the building trades. The leader 
of the meeting was G. A. McGarvey, 
Regional Chief, Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D.C. There 
was emphasized the necessity of providing 
a program for the proper instruction of an 
adequate number of mechanics in the 
building trades. Attention was called to 
the danger of ‘““Too much hurry up, not 
enough quality’ in the making of a me- 
chanic. A high standard of craftsmanship 
must be encouraged in the building trades. 
In particular, the evils of seasonal unem- 
ployment are very serious, interfering 
seriously with the training of apprentices. 

The interest shown by school men and by 
men in industry goes far to justify the belief * 
that a new era of codperation in industrial 
education is at hand. 
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THE WILL-TEMPERAMENT AND ITS TESTING. 


By June E. Downey. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company. 


1923. Pp.v + 399 


REVIEWED BY GLEN U. CLEETON 


Dr. Downey’s book will doubtless be con- 
sidered a welcome addition to the field of 
personality study by those interested in 
experimental work in this field. Her book 
is a response to a demand for more informa- 
tion on the ‘‘Will-Temperament Method.”’ 
As she points out, this book is of merit for 
its suggestive value rather than the presen- 
tation of a final step in personality analysis. 
To quote directly: ‘Work on temperamen- 
tal testing is still in the pioneer stage; it is, 
therefore, with some diffidence that I pre- 
sent this book on ‘The Will-Temperament 
and Its Testing.’”’ 

The first sections of the book are given 
over to a rapid survey of the literature on 
personality study. Though brief, this sur- 
vey is of considerable value in bringing 
together many points of view from many 
sources. Publications reviewed are listed 
in footnotes and an author index is given at 
the close of the book. The reviewer could 
not help but feel that the book would have 
been made much more valuable had the 
various articles and books mentioned in the 
text been brought together in bibliography 
form. The book would then have been of 
more value to the person interested in per- 
sonality study as a whole. 

The underlying thesis of the ‘‘Will-Tem- 
perament Tests’’ is perhaps indicated by 
the statement “that muscular movements 
and their inhibitions reveal temperament— 
fundamental traits of human personality— 
and an analysis of certain factors in the 
human make-up can be made from a study 
of movement. In everyday life we all 
judge character from action.’’ The lines 
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of investigation preliminary to the formula- 
tion of the ‘Will-Temperament Tests”’ 
are stated as ‘‘(1) An attempt to determine 
whether muscle-reading could be developed 
into a scientific method for the study of 
individuality; and (2) an investigation of 
the degree to which personality could be 
determined from exercises in handwiriting.”’ 
The reader will probably feel that these 
points are not amply demonstrated in the 
book but may find that they are more con- 
clusively covered in the prior investigations 
of Dr. Downey to which the reader is 
referred. 

The major portion of the book is given over 
to a description of the twelve tests in the 
will-temperament group and to case studies 
of typical profiles. Some statistical data 
are introduced but unfortunately the results 
are not convincing. The author acknowl- 
edges the criticism which has been made of 
the lack of a statistical background and 
states that additional data are being accu- 
mulated which will soon be available. So 
far as the reviewer could find, the statistical 
concept of reliability is nowhere mentioned 
in the book. Itis now generally understood 
that one of the first questions which arises 
concerning any test is: ‘‘How reliable is 
it?’’ Nor is the question of validity ade- 
quately treated by the author. These are 
questions which the worker in the field of 
personality would like to have adequately 
answered. Let us hope that future experi- 
ment with the Downey tests will provide 
these answers. 

In treating the problem of the application 
of the will-temperament method, the author 
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is quite optimistic. Let us hope that her 
optimism is justified. However, the reader 
will likely feel the need for more experimen- 
tal results showing what use can be made of 
the tests in practical situations. 

To the general student of personality this 
book is of value in bringing together a brief 
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treatment of several leading experiments by 
others and a rather extensive treatment of 
the will-temperament method. It is also 
suggestive of other.probable methods of 
study. No person who expects to use the 
will-temperament method should be with- 
out the book. 


INTELLIGENCE MEASUREMENT, A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
STATISTICAL STUDY BASED UPON THE BLOCK- 
DESIGN TESTS 


By 8S. C. Kohs. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1923. Pp. 312 


REVIEWED BY DouGuLas FRYER 


A new performance test is of interest to 
everyone working in the field of applied 
psychology. In his book, Inteliigence Meas- 
urement, Dr. Kohs describes a test he has 
devised of general intelligence of the per- 
formance type, which he calls ‘‘The Block- 
design Test.’”? The problem for measure- 
ment is the: arrangement of sixteen blocks 
or cubes painted various colors, into seven- 
teen designs which are graded according 
to difficulty. The test is designed to mea- 
sure all levels of ability from five years men- 
tal age to adult intelligence. The time of 
presentation requires on the average about 
half an hour. Norms are given in mental 
age terms. Chapter II, entitled, ‘‘The 
Test Material,’’ composing just 14 pages of 
the book, includes all directions for the 
application of the test and norms necessary 
initsuse. This chapter, with slight revis- 
ion, could well be issued in the form of a test 
manual. 

The major portion of the book is taken up 
with the discussion of the procedure and 
results of standardization, based upon a 
well selected but small sample of 292 school 
children and 75 feeble-minded cases, total- 
ing 367 cases. The Stanford-Binet Scale 
was used as a comparative standard (with 
which the correlation coefficient was + 
0.83) and the test received both age level and 
P. E. sealing. The ratings in the test, 
which has a maximum total of 133 points, 
are based upon an unusual combination of 


the three intelligence criteria, moves, time, 
and success, weighted in the ratio of 4:2:1. 
The claim of the writer for the test is that 
it has equal diagnostic significance with 
any single year test of the Binet Scale, or 
any similar type of scale whether involving 
the use of language of non-language 
methods. It is considered that the simplic- 
ity of presentation obviates the possibility 
of errors due to scoring or variations due tq 
different examiners. Neither deafness nor 
lack of language-understanding disqualify 
the use of the test; the block designs are 
represented as useful in determining the 
mental capacity of the foreigner, the deaf, 
and those with special language dis®bilities 
in addition to all levels of intelligence among 
the normal and feeble-minded subjects. 
Besides its description of a workable per- 
formance test, Intelligence Measurement 
contains numerous suggestions for the ap- 
plied psychologist in business. It offers an 
excellent critique of standardization tech- 
nique generally and of the statistical treat- 
ment necessary to such an undertaking as 
the standardization of a test. This is of 
particular interest to those, as phrased by 
an eminent psychologist, “‘who think they 
can make an intelligence test in a day or 
two and have it working before the end of 
the week.’’ An enlightening discussion of 
general intelligence is interjected at numer- 
ous places. The whole book makes good 
reading indeed; it is an admirable and inter- 
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esting presentation of the problems and 
methods of solution met by one who would 
attempt the designing and standardization 
of a new test. 

Kohs adopts an older definition of intelli- 
gence than the one most commonly used, 
following Stern: Intelligence is the general 
capacity to adapt or adjust to new situa- 
tions. The author substitutes for this 
the capacities of synthesis and analysis as 
the criteria of intelligence. ‘Intelligence 

. « » would be expressed as the abil- 
ity of an individual to analyze and synthe- 
size’’ (p. 172) which is ‘‘more fundamental 
than ‘adaptation’’’ (p. 32). The Block- 
design Test is expected to give a diagnosis 
of the levels of development of synthesis 
and analysis; i.e., the placing of the blocks 
together in the form of a design would appear 
to represent the synthesis and the selecting 
out of the correct blocks the analysis. 

One may question this definition of intel- 
ligence without questioning the diagnostic 
value of the test. Intelligence is what the 
“tests test’’ and the Block-design Test has 


Company. 





The preface states that this is ‘‘a manual 
of principles and practice for employers and 
employees and for teachers and students of 
management ... . on the eae 
of the human factors in industry. 

The author’s accepted “fundamentals” 
are found in such statements as: ‘This 
‘natural man’ has no ‘natural right’ to 
property of any description;’’ ‘Capital and 
labor alike . .. need the reminder 
that business exists primarily for service 
to the community;’’ and “Our acquisitive 
society allows each individual to possess 
exclusive rights over certain material things 
only because and so long as it gets better 
service than it otherwise could.”’ A defini- 
tion of ‘‘service’’ in this connection, how- 
ever, would add light. 
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CAPITAL’S DUTY TO THE WAGE EARNER 


By John Calder. New York: Longmans, Green and 
1923. Pp. xii + $26 


REVIEWED By A. J. BEATTY 









been standardized with recognized tests of 
intelligence. Analysis is surely measured 
far less than synthesis by this test. But 
this also is not a criticism of the test. The 
major criticism of the Block-design Test 
rests not upon the definition of intelligence 
accepted by the writer nor upon the stand- 
ardization technique which has been so 
accurately applied. It lies in the selection 
of the sample used for standardization, 
which, as appears to be the case, was very 
carefully selected, but which is entirely too 
small for anything like absolute standards. 
The testing of the test must be continued 
and it is to be hoped that users of the test 
will give it further verification. 

We need more performance tests. We 
need a performance scale comparable for 
the non-language field to the Binet Scale 
for the language field. This the author 
recognizes. Possibly he has in mind using 
the Block-design Test as a part of such a 
scale. It is to be hoped that there will be 
generous encouragement of the writer to 
develop such a scale. 


The book is sane, constructive,'and well 
organized, though the style is rather 
involved and heavy in places. For example, 
it is not clear why a book for employees 
should be burdened with such words and 
expressions as: “polemical,” ‘man’s tri- 
partite being,’’ “sine quo non,”’ and “‘status 
quo.” There is, too, a certain looseness in 
use of words which seems at times to becloud 
the issues. For example, he uses the word 
“‘co-partnership” when the meaning seems 
to require ‘‘codperation.” At times he 
uses capital and management interchange- 
ably, although he clearly distinguishes 
between the management of Swift and Com- 
pany and the 45,000 capitalist-employees. 
Again he states, ‘Out of the ‘fruits of busi- 
ness,’ the interests of the ordinary stock- 
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holder are first taken care of.’’ He leaves 
the reader to guess whether by “‘fruits’’ he 
means total income, or net income, or sur- 
plus or profits, apparently forgetful of the 
fact that wages always come first. 

‘‘Profit sharing’’ comes in for criticism for 
its failure to solve, in any adequate manner, 
the industrial problem. On this point, too, 
one is tempted to wonder why the author 
goes to Europe and imports a definition of 
‘profit sharing”’ formulated in 1889 instead 
of accepting as a definition the current 
usage of the most progressive companies in 
the United States. 
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Mr. Calder’s main argument seems to be 
in the interest of ‘‘eniployee representa- 
tion,’’ as the only organization which prom- 
ises to cure the ills of industry, and espe- 
cially the particular organization which he 
has helped to establish at Swift and Com- 
pany’s. But he seems to disregard the fact 
that more than organization is necessary, 
that organization alone is useless, that back 
of any ‘“‘plan’’ there must be on the part of 
management an inherent honesty and desire 
to give employees a square deal, and that 
unless these two requisites actuate man- 
agement, organization for industrial de- 
mocracy is simply ‘“‘scenery.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL HOME WORK IN PENNSLYVANIA 


By Agnes Mary Byrnes. 


Prepared through the coéperation 


of the Department of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth 


of Pennsylvania, 


the Consumers’ League of Eastern 


Pennsylvania, and the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate 
Department of Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn 
Mawr College. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Department 

of Labor and Industry. 


1923. Pp. 189 


REVIEWED BY SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE . 


This study, offered as a dissertation in 
fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Ph.D. at Bryn Mawr College, 
although presenting chiefly data obtained 
during the years 1916-17, contains a suffici- 
ent body of fact obtained at a later period 
(1919-20) to constitute a presentation of 
current conditions. 

The study is the product of an interesting 
and successful attempt at codperation on 
the part of agencies concerned with increas- 
ing the body of recent and accurate informa- 
tion dealing with conditions prevailing in 
the field of labor and industry, namely, the 
Graduate Department of Social Economy of 
Bryn Mawr College,’ the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, and the 
Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The study has perhaps a peculiar 


1 The full name of this Department is 
the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Depart- 
ment of Social Economy and _ Social 
Research. 


interest, appearing as it does, shortly after 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the District of Columbia Mini- 
mum Wage Case, for the Minimum Wage is 
the device to which other civilized countries 
have turned as offering the most hopeful 
solution of the probem presented by ‘‘Home 
Work,”’ and Dr. Byrnes’ findings go to show 
that, while in the United States the Mini- 
mum Wage machinery, where it has beer 
set up, has been applied almost exclusively 
to other anti-social wage situations, there’ 
are evidently great bodies of industrial 
organization needing just the treatment 
made possible by the enactment of Mini- 
mum Wage legislation after the model of 
the English Trade Board Acts and of the 
Congressional legislation invalidated by the 
Supreme Court. 

Dr. Byrnes’ findings may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

There is a very considerable number of 
employers in such businesses as hosiery, 
knit-goods, men’s clothing, women’s and 
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children’s clothing, rag rugs, tobacco, 
baseballs, embroidered and lace goods, 
gloves, hats, hooks and eyes, neckwear, 
paper goods, silk goods, spectacles, goggles, 
eye protectors, suspenders, who make use 
of the ‘‘home-worker.”’ 

Dr. Byrnes points out that this use of the 
home-worker is a feature of the most modern 
industrialorganization, a deliberate revival 
of an archaic form of organization having 
for its purpose the shifting of the burden of 
rent, often of the cost of machinery, and the 
risks and costs of seasonal employment on 
to the workers, from whom, in general, the 
development of the Factory System has 
removed those risks other than that of 
irregular or intermittent employment. To 
distinguish this deliberate retention of an 
archaic method characteristic of the sim- 
pler “Domestic System”’ of industrial organ- 
ization, Dr. Byrnes calls this ‘Industrial 
Home Work”’ and although she does not 
refer to it, her findings illustrate very per- 
tinently the points made in the Webbs’ 
brilliant discussion of the Higgling of the 
Market.” 

The findings in this study are what one 
would expect in any study of home-work 
and of home-workers, except that one is 
perhaps not prepared for the very large 
proportion of the native born in the group. 

These home-workers, like other home 
workers, are largely older women, 78 per 
cent over 30 years of age, mostly married, 
widowed, or divorced, ten per cent single, 
and three-fourths of them American born, 
many of German descent, living in small 
towns or rural areas all over Pennsylvania. 

They represent many types of occupa- 
tional equipment and all degrees of regular- 
ity and irregularity in their employment and 
in their earnings. Sometimes they work 
both in the mill and in the home, and their 
home-work is the occasion of at least as 
many other persons (‘‘helpers’’) being em- 
ployed. 

The reasons for their working are not 
difficult to learn. It is the old story of the 
married woman’s work being the result of 


2 Webb, Industrial Democracy, p. 674, 
fol. 


“>. &. 
4 P. 46-47. 
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disorganized men’s employment. Insuffi- 
cient income and irregular employment of 
the husband explain the employment of the 
wife in more than one-fourth of the families; 
almost two-thirds, in fact, if one counts all 
those women who without this work would 
be without ‘‘pocket money!’ The hus- 
bands represent a great diversity of occu- 
pations, but a great uniformity in their 
employment of low incomes and of deficient 
employability. 

The study uncovers the usual situation of 
great diversity in rates of pay for appar- 
ently similar jobs, of the use and serious 
abuse of the labor of very young children, 
and of the home destroyed as a home and 
rendered unfit as a workshop by the attempt 
to use it for both purposes at once. 

The suggestions of danger to the public 
health remind the reader of earlier studies 
of urban home-workers (infectious diseases 
are quite at home in the country as well as 
in the city) and the report goes to show what 
should be universally recognized—that the 
whole competitive device of home-work 
as a bulwark against the more complete 
organization of the factory system is con- 
trary to principles of sound organization, 
hostile to the best interests of industry 
and of the home, arid an insuperable obsta- 
cle to efficient child-care. Again the reader 
is reminded that for the protection of the 
home, the safeguarding of child life, and 
the better development of industry, every 
public means of control-regulation, inspec- 
tion, and above all, the fixing of minimum 
rates of pay—should be used in a deliberate 
attempt to reduce and ultimately to abol- 
ish this method of industrial organization. 

The author recommends (1) the gradual 
elimination of home-work by legislation 
similar to the New York State Sweatshop 
Legislation, (2) the fixing of model condi- 
tions of employment wherever the govern- 
ment becomes an employer, and (3) the 
establishment of municipal work-shops in 
which opportunities for part-time work 
might be provided. This latter proposal is 
not discussed at length. The author is, 
however, clear that a policy should be 
adopted looking toward the abolition of 
home-work. 


§P. 52. 
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A HISTORY OF INDUSTRY 


Prepared by Department of Engineering Extension, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Pp. 48 


REVIEWED BY B. V. Moore 


Prepared for foreman training classes. 
Industrial periods or systems are classified 
as Primitive, Family, Domestic, and Modern 
or Factory. The increase of wealth and 
the devolopment and decay of the guilds 
are closely related to the changes in indus- 
trial systems. 

“The accuracy of work no longer depends 
on the skill of the operator, but on the accur- 
acy of his tools.’’ The introduction and 
development of measuring instruments and 
machine tools have had an important effect 
on the methods of manufacture. The in- 
creased accuracy of tools made possible 


the manufacture of interchangeable parts 
on a large scale. Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Cartwright, Watt, Slater, Owen, Maudsley, 
Wilkinson, Whitworth, Whitney, Nasmyth, 
and many others contributed to the develop- 
ment of tools. 

‘For the tools used in the making system 
we are indebted to England, while for both 
the manufacturing system and the tools 
characteristic of it we owe our own United 
States chief credit. The history 
of English and American tool building 
covers substantially the entire history of 
the art.”’ 


Books Received 


(Notice here does not preclude fuller notice later) 


Applied Personnel Procedure. By FRANK 
E. Weaxktey. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1923. Pp. 192. 
$2.00. 

Financial Incentives for Employees and 
Executives. By Daniet BLooMFIELp. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1923. Pp. 750. $4.80. 

Employment, Hours, and Earnings in 
Prosperity and Depression. By W111- 
Forp I. Kine. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1923. 
Pp. 147. $3.10. 

Cycles of Unemployment in the U. S. 1903- 
1922. By Wiuu1am A. Berrivce. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
Pp. 88. $1.25. 

Mind and Heredity. By Vernon L. 
Ketioga. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1923. Pp.108. $1.50. 

Occupations. By Gow1n, WHEATLEY AND 
Brewer. New York: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 441. $1.48. 

Background of Economics. By Meruin H. 
HunTER AND GorDON S. Watkins. New 
York:McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1923. Pp. 514. $3.00. 


. Education for Business. 


Outline of Psychology. By Wrtu1am 
McDoveatt. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 456. $2.50. 

Personnel Management. By W. D. Scort 
AND R. C. CioTuier. Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company, 1923. Pp. 656. $4.00. 

Readings in General Psychology. By Mr. 
AND Mrs. E. S. Rosinson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 
674. $4.50. 

The Worker in Modern Economic Society. 
By Doveuas, Hitcacock anp ATKINS. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1923. Pp. 962. $4.50. 

By Leverett S. 
Lyon. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. Pp. 628. $3.50. 

Business Cycles and Unemployment. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1923. Pp. 405. $4.00. 

Introduction to Psychology. By Car. E. 
SzasHore. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. 427. $2.25. 


The Making of Index Numbers. By Irnvina 
FisHer. Newton, Massachusetts: Pollak 
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Foundation for Economic Research, 1923. 
Pp. xxxiii + 526. $7.50. 


The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific. By Pau 
S. Taytor. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1923: Pp. vii + 188. 
$2.50. 


Pulling Together. By Jonn T. BropeEricx. 
Schenectady: Robson and Adee, 1923. 
Pp. 167. $2.00. 

This small volume, written in conver- 
sational style, recounts the experience of a 
modern executive with employee represen- 
tation, and supplies a clue to codperation 
in industry. 


Profitable Management. By J. Lex Nicnot- 
son. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1923. Pp. iv + 117. $1.25. 
Outlines briefly the following topics: 

Organization, Budgetary Control, Con- 

servation of Invested Capital, Control of 

Production and its Cost, Labor, Uniform 

Cost-Finding Methods, Marketing, and 

Operating Inventories. 


Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
in the United States and Territories, with 
Annotations. Compiled by F. Ropertson 
Jones. New York: Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Publicity Bureau. Revised to 
December 1, 1923. Pp. 421. $5.00. 

In this volume are digested separately 
the compensation laws of each State and 
Territory in alphabetical order according 
to State name—the Federal law being 
placed last. For each State there are 
outlined under uniform topical headings 
the principal provisions of its compensation 
statutes and citations of the cases relating 
to such provisions. Only a few unim- 
portant cases have been left uncited. Since 
each topical heading has the same number 
throughout the digest, reference to specific 
cases is made extremely simple. 
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Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting 
Labor, 1922. By Liypuey D. Cuark and 
Danieu F. Catuanan, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, Publication No. 344. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1923. Pp. 
xiv + 421. $0.50. 

Cites in abridged form cases mainly from 
State courts of last resort and Federal 
courts. 

Minors in Automobile and Metal-Manu- 
facturing Industries in Michigan. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Department 
of Labor, Publication No. 126. Wash- 
ington :Government Printing Office, 1923. 
Pp. vi + 131. $0.25. 

Shows qualifications demanded, hazards, 
hours of labor, and earnings in twenty 
establishments. An appendix of job de- 
scriptions is included. 

Unemployment and Child Welfare. By 
Emma Octavia Lunpsere, Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Publication No. 125. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1923. Pp. 
ix + 173. $0.20. 

In this study, undertaken during a period 
of industrial depression, the author reports 
first-hand information from field surveys in 
two cities on the effect of the father’s un- 
employment on the welfare of his children. 
Child Labor on Maryland Truck Farms. By 

Auice CxHanninG, Children’s Bureau, 

United States Department of Labor. 

Publication No. 123. Washington: Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, 1923. ‘Pp. v + 

52. $0.10. 

Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of the 
United States and Canada, 1920 to 1922. 
By Linptey D. Cuarx. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, Publication No. 332. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1923. Pp. 
iv + 260. $0.25. 







































The Outlook for Vocational Guidance in 
Great Britain. Dovaias Fryer. Men- 
tal Hygiene, October, 1923, Vol. 7, No. 4, 
pp. 779-784. 

Before the war the educational system of 
Great Britain was giving some attention 
to the value of vocational guidance, but as 
a scientific problem it was one in .which 
little research had been done. 

The demands of the war placed a great 
. deal of emphasis upon the proper placement 
of each individual. As a result, the view- 
point changed from one of vocational 
guidance to one of vocational selection. 
The attempts to apply scientific methods to 
the problem of vocational selection not 
only demonstrated the usefulness of applied 
psychology but also stimulated and con- 
tributed to vocational guidance. 

Because of the new demands made on 
applied psychology, the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology has lately organ- 
ized a vocational section for carrying on 
research in the fields of vocational selection 
and vocational guidance. Under the direc- 
tion of Cyril Burt this section has already 
completed a study in devising aptitude 
tests for shorthand and typewriting, and 
it is now conducting an experimental study 
on the vocational guidance of the London 
elementary school children. 

Outside of the work under the National 
Institute very little is being done for the 
vocational guidance of the youth of London. 
Local school authorities under the Ministry 
of Education have the power to organize 
juvenile employment committees for pur- 
poses of vocational guidance. These com- 
mittees are an outgrowth and specialization 
of part of the work of the “after care 
committees.”” In London where no ju- 
venile employment committees have been 
organized the employment bureaus under 
the Labor Ministry have organized juvenile 
advisory committees. The work of both of 
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these committees may be characterized as 
indefinite and extremely superficial. 

“The only difference in the functioning 
of the juvenile advisory committees and of 
the juvenile employment committees lies in 
the fact that the former have the advantage 
due to affiliation with the labor bureaus, 
while the juvenile employment committees, 
lacking these facilities, attempt placement 
in the community in a haphazard, personal 
manner. Wherever the juvenile advisory 
committees do the work of guidance in a 
community, there is a certain amount of 
codperation between them and the after- 
care committee. In any case the interview- 
ing and guidance is done at the end of the 
term, as, contrary to American custom, the 
pupil is required by law to finish a term, 
evén though he may be over fourteen.” 

It is the hope of the National Institute to 
establish branches of its vocational work 
throughout the different communities of 
Great Britain. However, the Institute must 
use care in differentiating between voca- 
tional guidance and vocational selection. 
“Vocational guidance rests upon an indi- 
vidual study of a personality in relation to 
his total possible environment, outlining 
with him a tentative vocational life plan. 
ae On the other hand, vocational 
selection isolates the particular character 
traits necessary to a task, disregarding 
better possible combinations for the 
individual.” 


Labor Turnover and Mental Alertness Test 
Scores. A. J. Snow. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, September, 1923, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 285-290. 

Discusses experiments by the Scott Com- 
pany. Labor turnover among clerical work- 
ers is larger for the extremes of mental 
alertness. The average mental alertness 
test scores for messenger boys discharged, 
retained, and leaving for better positions 
increase respectively in that order. 
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A Two-Year Experiment with Vocational 
Guidance in a Woman’s College. Iva 
LowTHER Peters. Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, September, 1923, Vol. 30, No. 3, 
pp. 225-240. 

“This paper is a summary of some of the 
results up to the present (June, 1923) of 
an attempt in one of the women’s colleges 
(Goucher) to conserve and amplify the 
experiments in vocational guidance of the 
ten-year period which includes the begin- 
ning and growth of the most important 
phases of the movement.” 

“Among the experiments and studies 
which have, after two years of study and 
accumulation of experience, an interest for 
the student of vocational guidance are: 
(1) the organization of undergraduate part- 
time work in order to add to its value in 
vocational choice; (2) an intensive study 
of the vocational choices of the class of 1922, 
and the follow-up of the whole class through 
the first year out of college.’ 

The part-time work has opened many 
new occupations to the women and has 
given them a much broader outlook on the 
vocational world. By one plan of coépera- 
tion, the college selects students who might 
be permanently interested in the various 
occupations for college women in depart- 
ment stores; and these women are given 
opportunities to work in a large depart- 
ment store during vacations and free hours. 
The personnel manager of the store agreed 
to make the experiences as educational as 
possible. Several graduates have been em- 
ployed permanently. 

“The story of the part-time work 
eu is that of linking up the com- 
munity and the college student.’’ The try- 
out of volunteer social workers in the 
freshman and sophomore classes is intrusted 
to the officials of the local chapter of the 
Intercollegiate Community Settlement 
Association. During the year 1922-23, 112 
students were placed as volunteers in some 
form of social work. This plan is so com- 
plete that it has the approval of the I. C. 
S. A., and is known as the ‘‘Goucher Plan.”’ 

A larger percentage of the students show 
an interest in choice of vocation, with an 
increase in range and definiteness of choice. 
“The marked difference between the num- 
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bers of those eliminated who had and had 
not made some choice indicates a definite 
correlation between a vocational aim and 
persistence in college work.”’ 


Prediction Formulae for Teams of Aptitude 
Tests. Ciarx L. Hutu. The Journal of 
Applied Psychology, September, 1923, 
Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 277-284. 

Shows the practical implications of the 
fact that a criterion predicted from a regres- 
sion equation has a narrowed range of dis- 
tribution. A fairly high critical score 
based on original criterion data might be 
unattainable from a regression equation 
involving predictive tests. Develops sim- 
ple formulae for transforming the regres- 
sion equation so that the dependent 
variable will have the same range as the 
original criterion or any arbitrary range 
that the practical situation makes desirable. 


Managerial Achievement in Human Or- 
ganization.—Can It Be Measured? SamA. 
LewIsoHN. Paper read before the Ameri- 
can Management Association, October, 
1923. 

“Tn the past in evaluating managerial 
achievement emphasis was placed at various 
times respectively on the need of a suc- 
cessful financial, sales, purchasing, account- 
ing, or production policy. It is but 
recently that we have come to focus our 
attention in estimating that achievement on 
the proper functioning in a particular 
enterprise of the human organization as 
such.” — 

Before one attempts to secure evidence 
that will be serviceable in evaluating 
managerial achievement in human organ- 
ization, it is well first to determine the 
general objectives in conducting an indus- 
trial organization. There are two principal 
objectives—first, an adequate flow of goods, 
and second, human satisfaction among 
those who help to produce the goods. 

Having determined the principal ob- 
jectives the next problem is to find the type 
of evidence which will indicate whether the 
job of organizing human beings within an 
enterprise is being well done. There are 
three types of evidence which are of value: 
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1. Statistical material which may be 
turnover figures, efficiency per unit of man 
power, safety records, and records of 
strikes. 

2. Information received from an inter- 
view with the individual at the plant. 

3. Personnel practices which are usually 
evidence of proper attention to, and a 
proper comprehension of, personnel matters 
by the management. 

“They are of course not evidence in 
themselves of managerial achievement, but 
their absence should put the investigator 
on his guard, though he should first deter- 
mine their relative suitability to the partic- 
ular needs of the enterprise under investiga- 
tion. They consist of such things as a good 
employment system, together with a proper 
system of transfer, proper vocational train- 
ing, a well worked out promotion system, a 
proper recreational system, a system of 
employee and foreman training, methods of 
introducing the new employee to his job 
and his fellow worker, and of explaining the 
policy of the company to him.’’ 

In addition there are certain practices 
such as safe and hygienic working condi- 
tions, methods of preserving the dignity and 
self-respect of the individual worker, which 
are means to the end of a successful organi- 
zation. It is important to consider all of 
the above mentioned indices if one desires 
to insure satisfaction for all the workers. 


New Management in Cleveland. CaRrroLu 
Y. Betxnap. Business, December, 1923, 
Vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 14-16. 

Under the guidance of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, various leading 
industrial firms of that city have installed 
the plan of employee representation in 
their organizations. - 

Employee representation is ‘‘any plan by 
which the chosen representatives of the 
workmen, in any business enterprise, are 
given a voice in the active management and 
in the discussion of managerial affairs.” 
It is established with the idea of realizing 
& means of communication and a basis of 
better understanding between the employer 
and the workman. The plan must be sim- 
ple to carry out its purpose. 

The “Shop Committee” is composed of 
workmen who are citizens of legal age who 
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have served with the company six months 
or a year, but who have no power of super- 
vision, or power to employ or discharge. 
The representatives may be nominated by 
ballot, petition, or merely by being eligible. 
The Committee meets monthly at the 
place of business without any supervision 
by the management. At this meeting 
various subjects, such as wages, rules and 
discipline, production standards and effi- 
ciency are discussed. The Committee 
serves only in an advisory capacity. Any 
proposed change is submitted to the Com- 
mittee who consider it and present it to the 
plant executive head. It lies with the plant 
executive head to accept and act upon the 
suggestion or to reject it. This plan of 
employee representation has been used 
successfully by sixteen Cleveland firms. 


Machines—A Factor in Holding Men. 
Russet, Byron Wiuuiams. Industrial 
Management, November, 1923, Vol. 66, 
No. 5, pp. 276-277. 

Automatic machines are taking the place 
of common and semi-skilled labor but they 
will never entirely supplant it. Tractors 
have not and probably will not bring about 
‘‘horseless’”’ or ‘‘handless’’ farms; on the 
contrary, farm machinery serves to keep 
the farm laborer happy and contented, 
because it adds to the pleasure of farming. 

‘‘And that same element—machines—can 
be made to increase the workman’s morale 
and decrease labor turnover.’”’ How? By 
creating a desire to work. Desire to work 
involves nine elements, three of which are 
subconscious and six conscious. The sub- 
conscious elements are ventilation, light 
and noise; the conscious elements are, fair 
wages, harmonious surroundings, security 
of position, possibility of advancement, 
scope for self-expression, and inspiring 
leadership. . 

Since all these elements, except the last 
one, are more or less affected by factory 
machinery, it should be checked over with 
them in mind. An illustration of how 
machinery affects ‘‘fair wages’’ was found 
in a Chicago industry where the workmen 
operate on a quota basis and production 
over the quota yields increased compen- 
sation. Punch press operators finding it 
impossible to get into the ‘extra money” 
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began to grumble and quit. Investigation 
showed that 15 per cent of the motor power 
was lost in belt slippage. The installation 
of chain drives increased production 15 
per cent and enabled the men to get into the 
extra money. Morale was immediately in- 
creased because this factor of belt slippage 
has affected indirectly the elements of self- 
expression, security of position and possi- 
bility of advancement, as well as that of 
fair wages. 

Other instances are cited illustrating 
certain of the elements involved in creating 
a desire to work. 

‘‘Supplanting common labor, so far as pos- 
sible, through the introduction of mechan- 
cal means is the most advisable step any 
manufacturer can make, not only for the 
present time but for the future. However, 
in times of labor shortage, it behooves every 
employér to take particular pains to create 
the desire to work on the part of his semi- 
skilled and skilled labor. Much can be 
done to this end by the elimination of detri- 
mental elements and the application of 
machinery and labor aiding devices.”’ 


Lessons in Achievement. H. ADDINGTON 
Bruce. Forbes, November 10, 1923, Vol. 
13, No. 3, p. 137. 

Describes the important part played by 
rest in the life of a business man. If a man 
tries to keep up with the spirit of the times, 
never allowing his mind and body to relax, 
he will reach a point at which his over- 
taxed nerves will collapse and he will be 
able to do little else but rest. 


The Great Demand for Light. Kurt Van 
Stam. Forbes, December 8, 1923, Vol. 
13, No. 5, p. 268. 

Discusses the new lighting art. This 
art is coming along almost wholly by the 
force of economical factors. Industry and 
commerce are assisting the art purely from 
economic motives. Lighting must be more 
abundant with greater avoidance of glare. 
Outdoor daylight diffused from a clear sky 
is more than ten times stronger than 
average artificial illumination. Due to the 


fact that weather conditions regulate 
natural light, supplementation by artificial 
illumination is necessary. With abundant 
artificial illumination daylight in industry 
will become an expensive luxury. 


The Semi-Logarithmic Chart. A.LEN C. 
Haske.u. Industrial Management, No- 
vember, 1923, Vol. 66, No. 5, pp. 300-301. 
The ordinary graph or cross-sectioned 

paper shows only numerical or gross amounts 
of increase or decrease in the quaatity 
plotted. ‘lt will not, however, show rela- 
tive magnitudes, that is, whether an increase 
or decrease is relatively more or less than it 
was at some other time.” 

“Tt is usually relative variations that we 
are interested in. We do not care so much 
whether our incomes and expenses this 
month are a certain number of dollars more 
or less than last month, but we do want to 
know whether our expenses are relatively 
higher or lower with respect to income than 
they were last month. We are more inter- 
ested to know whether the percentage of 
increase in our expenses has been more than 
the percentage of increase in our income, 
than whether our expenses have increased 
$3000 and our income $7000.”’ 

On semi-logarithmic paper these facts 
may be accurately pictured. Semi- 
logarithmic paper is paper ruled one way 
as it is in a common rectilinear chart and 
scaled logarithmically the other way. A 
logarithmic scale is one on which relative 
magnitudes are measured in absolute dis- 
tances. The distance between 1 and 2 is 
the same as that between 20 and 40 and the 
same as that between 500,000 and 1,000,000; 
which simply means that equal ratios are 
expressed by equal distances. 

After describing and illustrating semi- 
logarithmic charts ten typical curves are 
selected and their meaning described. For 
example, (1) “When the line ascends and is 
straight, the data are increasing in magni- 
tude and the rate of growth is uniform. 
(2) When the line ascends and curves up- 
ward, the data are increasing in magnitude 
and the rate of growth is increasing.” 
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An analysis of siz types of lines may be presented as follows 





TREND OF LINE NATURE OF LINE MAGNITUDE OF DATA RATE OF CHANGE 





Ascending Straight Increasing Uniform 
Ascending Curves upward Increasing Increasing 
Ascending Curves downward | Increasing Decreasing 
Descending Straight Decreasing Uniform 
Descending Curves downward | Decreasing Increasing 
Descending Curves upward Decreasing Decreasing 




















